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Macedonia which had been under Turkish rule until
the Balkan Wars; the Voivodina was taken from
Hungary proper together with Hungary's autonomous
province of Croatia-Slavonia (the latter not, by the
way, a part of the lands of St. Stephen) for the new
state, and from Austria the provinces of Dalmatia,
Carniola (or Slovenia) together with a portion of
Styria; finally Bosnia (with Hercegovina), the scene
of the Archduke's murder in June 1914, was trans-
ferred from an Austro-Hungarian condominium to be
incorporated also in the new triune Kingdom of the
Serbs, the Croats and the Slovenes.
Each of these provinces had a history of its own,
while their frontiers coincided with no clear racial nor
religious demarcations, and illiteracy, especially in the
ex-Turkish regions, made it difficult to appreciate the
distinction between language and dialect. The Serbs
and Croats spoke the same language, though the former
used the Cyrillic and the latter the Roman alphabet,
while the language of the Slovenes, though very
definitely South Slavonic, was distinct. The Slovenes
were geographically the most orderly group, apart
from the handful of Montenegrins who subsequently
vanished from the census and other records. The
Croats lived in Croatia-Slavonia, Dalmatia, Bosnia,
and a few in Voivodina, the Serbs in Serbia,
Croatia-Slavonia, Voivodina, Bosnia and in the
Macedonian area in the south. Even the religious
and the racial demarcation, as between, say, Catholic
Croat and Orthodox Serb, sometimes failed to
coincide, because in the fifteenth century both
Croats and Serbs in Bosnia had become Moham-
medan and had remained so ever since. The